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Ded 
. > ‘From Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 
¢ VOLUNTARY EXPERIMENTALIST. 


. fire of the distillery of Mr. B—— 
since, will be in the recollection of 
your Iristr readers. A circumstance happened 
the night of that event, which, as I believe it to 

ented, I will now relate. Tama 

man, residing in Dublin, and, on the night ‘in 
sion, was returning about half past eleven o'clock 
vm the nei hood of Harod’s Cross, where I had 
m to superintend the administering of a hot bath to a 
uot when the reflection of. the fire pn the sky to the 
nwest attracted my attention, and drew-me to the 

; Mr. B——’s distillery consisted principally of one 
fee and lofty building, the western end of which was 
f with a considerable pile of stores and offices 
eabatied on it at right angles, with a large addition, 
jy simailarly situated at the eastern end, which was 

hen in of erection. When I arrived on the 
the court-yard presented a very animating spectacle. 
engines poured their streams on the centre pile of 

;, while-two others played on the cross.and win- 

ses of the adjoining stores, which were momen- 

ily catching fire, and as fast extinguished. The court- 
are was in aswim with water, which flashed back the 
with an unsteady but dazzing reflection, as the fire- 

j through it ankle-deep. The captains of the 

gangs, mounted on their respective engines, stood 

the heads of the labouring crowd, cheering on the 

lions of the below, or shouting their direc- 

to the firemen aloft, where they appeared plying 
hatchets at an immense height among the smoke 
embers. Excited by the animation of the scene, I 
an active part in the exertions of those around me, 

id soon became thoroughly heated, as well as wetted in 
service. Among other duties undertaken by the vo- 

fs with whom I had associated myself, was the 

of a number of casks, to get at which it was 

ry to cross a platform of masonry built round a 
ge copper boiler in the unfinished end of the building. 

‘this platform there was a staffolding resting at one 
nthe party wall which separated the new portion 
from .that which was already on fire; and 

fough the holes-in this party wall in which the ends of 
were inserted, the flames were now:commu- 

» Thad crossed twice in safety, and was about 
iture.a. third time, when one of the bystanders, who 
sed my exertions, directed my attention to the 

angerous condition: of these timbers, several of their 
ais of support being already burhed away, so.that the 
aifolding hung smouldering and half suspended from 
Mevew brick work, and threatened to pull down a great 
: tofthe walls on each side in its descent, which could 
otnow be far distant. I thankéd my friendly warner 
p ice; and had taken it so far as to retire a few 
eps irom the inconvenient neighbourhood of the flames, 
ben one of the firemen of the N—— Insurance Com. 
yy rth on the opposite side of the platform, and 
+ Some one to come to his assistance. I gave a 
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the nodding timbers above; they seemed still 
_ bedded in the masonry of the one building to 
ead réhension of immediate danger. I ran 
he | at led to the platform on-that side; but, 
fas I gained the fop, a heavy fall of masonry teok 
from the angle of the pile nearly overhead. I 
ma by the merest chance, but the ladder was dashed 
nts, and the rush of smoke and flame that fol- 
“trough the breach thus opened completely hid the 
on the side from which I had-ascended. I be- 
pas. and rushed forward, hardly knowing 
"ah; but I had écarcely taken three steps in ad- 
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vance, when I heard the prolonged tearing crash of the 
timbers overhead, and next moment saw the beams top- 
ple, and the bricks and dust rise about their ends—in 
another instant I mustehave been crushed to pieces 
(pushed perhaps with the red end of a beam), for they 
were-hlready descending before me—when the mouth 
of the open vessel, whieh, as I have mentioned, was bed- 
ded inthe at my feetycanght:my eye It was 
not more than three feet across; the chances were that 
the tong timbers would fall athwart, not into it. There 

we an ample concave below, as appeared by the broad 

refjzction of light on the néw. copper of its sides, With- 

out bestowing a thought on how I was to get out, I drop- 

pec at once to the bottom of the hollow chamber. The 

meta! reverberated, and the echoing sphere rang round 

me fir a moment with a brazen clang—then crash, crash, 

witi: <he dint of thunder, down came the blazing timbers 

—driving—rolling—rebounding—smashing all before 

them! I thonght the copper weuld be crushed flat, but 
the mssonry in which it was bedded protected it. One 
beam pitched end-foremost on the exposed neck-of the 
vessel ; the metal yielded, and drew out as before the first 
strike of a huge punch—the whole concave groaned, and 

I thought it was all over with me. Instinctively I strove 

to cling to the side of the vessel—there was nothing to 

hold on by, and I reeled back to the little spot of level 

fooling in the bottom, conscious, for the first time, that I 
wag in a trap, out of which there was no escape. I had 

no time. for reflection, for a shower of rubbish pattering 

on the head of the vessel, and falling in through. its; 
mouth, drove me again to seek for shelter at one side. 

How I clung so long I cannot tell; but I did succeed in 

fastening myself to the overhanging concave, until a con- 

siderable quantity of bricks and mortar had fallen in. 

Immediately after the main wall of the burning building 
—the only barrier between the s i r ‘above | 
me and the flames—gave a crack, and tumbled over to 

the other side, causing sucli a concussion as-made the 

very mortar leap off the floor in a cloud of dust, that, for 

a time, obscured every thing around me. Expecting 

each moment to be my last, with the instinct of one who 

awaits a blow which he cannot avoid, I shut my eyes and 

stooped my head, shrinking together, as may well be 

imagined, and trembling in every limb. The first thing 

that roused me was the glare of light from the flames, 

which now, unconfined by any partition, rolled overhead, 

flapping and labouring im the air, with such breadth and 

intensity that their reflection made the whole concave in 

which [ stood as bright as the inside of a gilt cup. I 

gave myself up to despair when I contemplated the fiery 

torrent which now ove’ ied me—embers were falling 

from its borders like flakes of yy peer eo the 

roaring of hungry lions proceeded midst of it— 

the heat, when t turned »my face towards it, was intoler- 
able—and I felt. that to look at the sphere of burnished 

metal round me would soon melt the eyes out of my 

head. But it was only the first fury of the fire, tossed 
about as it was by the fall of the gable, that supplied a 
body of flame so huge and intense, and my presence of 
mind gradually returned as [ found that its fury had 

soon so far abated as to enable me to bear the mitigated 

glare from the metal around me with comparative forti- 

tude. 


| I now began to consider some means of escape. The 
vessel was a hollow sphere of about fourteen feet in dia- 
meter, perfectly smooth, except at the joinings of the 
metal plates of which it was composed ; but the heads of 
the rivets which held these together afforded no more 
hold than just enough to enable me to get footing a very 
little way up the curve at one side, out of the immediate 
glare of the flame that beat full upon the bottom. The 
orily aperture, except the orifice at top, was that by which 
the contents wére intended to be drawn off, but this was 
not much wider than the mouth of a large tumbler. To 





clamber out without the assistange of a ladder, or rope 
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fastened from above, was impossible. Had there been 

ledge on the rim of the opening through which I had 
scended F would not haye despaired, for the elothes I 
“wore would have furnished materials for a rope strope 
oaee to support my weight, and one of the loose bricks 
that lay at my feet would have given me the means of 
making it fast above. I tried the experiment with brick- 
bat attached to one of my suspenders, but I easi 
swung it over the rim there was no ledge for it to ea 
on, and I was foreed to give up all hepes of escaping in 
that way. I had now in a great measure recovered my 
presence of mind, for I perceived that there was no womee 
danger to be apprehended frem the flame e, and [ 
knew that the mass of brickwork which surfounded my 
prison was. sufficient to protect me from ali effects of the 
burning ruins of the scaffold around. I need searce’ 
say that 3 had already used every effort to make m: 
heard by the crowd, both by shouting at the top of my 
voice and poring the sides of my prison; but such was 
the noise ca by the erackling and roaring of the 
flames which still surrounded me on every side—for the 
ruins of the scaffolding burned fiercely where. they fell, 
and strewed the whole platform with fire—that either E 
had failed to make myself heard, or could not hear the 
called to in reply. Seeing, then, 
that I had no chafice of an. immediate escape, I made up 
my mind to compose myself as welt as I could, and wait 
till the fire should burn itself out and leave a passage for 
my rescue. ; : 

I had remained in this resigned state for some time 
when the thought flashed across my mind, that perhaps 
if I called through the aperture of the stopcock, men- 
tioned above, my voice might be heard. The openi 
was in the very bottom of the vessel, and I had to 
down on the subbish to apply my mouth to it. My knees. 
did not come in contact with. metal, and my. hands 
were defended by thick gloves -wetted, so that 
till I brought my face close to the-apenture I bad no sus- 
picion of the dreadful truth that [ was now to-learn—the 
copper was so hot that I could fot it against my 
skin! I started to my feet, every pulse flying with con- 
sternation. I dared not think of my situation. I rushed 
desperately up the sides. of my. org “Imi 
have ttied to. scale the vault of the sky. -I shouted, E 
screamed for assistance—the crackling grow) of the con- 
flagration was my-only reply. I sat down on the little 
pile of rubbish that formed the centre of what I now felt 
was fast becoming a brazen furnace in which. I was to be 
tried, and endeavoured. to think. I put my hand to my 
forehead ; : _ bathed in a cold sweat ;.1 pulled the-ther- 
mometer I had been. using, in tempering my patient's 
bath, out of a ee stood at Tos © Tpinced the. 
bulb of it on the metal; when I had touclied it, the mer- 
cury rose with a rapidity that threatened to burst the 
tube, and I took it away, terrified at what I saw, and 
afraid to witness the whole truth. After sitting for some 
moments trembling and inactive, I burst into tears. £ 
was, I conféss, quite. unmanned at the prospect of the 
torments I must.endure, if, as I had every. reason to-ex- 
pect, the metal around me should become red hot.. My 
wegantonn, i weaheeee it ney Pigs ealled, pre =. me, 

owever, for seeking strength er;, ahd & pra: 
with a fervour a stranger ‘or oy breast,.that ron 
would grant me fortitude to bear the trial hie had prepared 
for me ; and I thank God I did not pray in Vain. a 
posed and relieved, I now stood up, and summoned all 
my resolution-to-look my danger in the face. 

Se toe eee 
knew, from. the experi n t 
the living: fibre could -for a short time bear a heat. more 
than twice as i permanent injery. A ray 
of hope lighted the. gleom of my heart, as I ram over in 
recollection the various instanices,.with which my pro- 
fessional studies had rendered. me acquainted, of living 
bodies bearing great degrees of heat. I recollected the 
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case of the girl at Rochefoucault, who had gone into a 

oven where the thermometer stood at 288°. I called 1‘ 
mind Sonnerat’s account of fishes living in the hot spring , 
of the Manillas, in water at a temperature of upwards c i 
150°; and taxed,my memory to recollect the names ¢f 
the plants which the same writer mentions as flourish - 

i ing in the island of Lucon, with their roots in a therm: | 

rivulet so hot, that the mercury plunged in its water: 

rose to 174°. 

‘the heat now surrounding me was no more than the re 

i verberation of so great a body of flame as that overhea‘ 

on the metal, and that as the flame diminished in volume’, 
which it plainly did every minute, the heat of the coppe 
might be expected to abate. But the continually risin; 

: temperature of the air, indicated as it too plainly was bit 

the thermometer which I held in my hand, soon deprive:’ 

me of the vague comfort of such a surmise. I next endea 

voured to form some estimate of the heat the metal mus } 
acquire before the contained air would rise to a tempera- 
ture of 250°, which 1 supposed it possible that I might 

be-able to bear ; but, what with anxiety and confusion, I 

could make no approximation to an answer. These 

various processes of thought had, however, restored a 

certain dupes of presence of mind, as may be judged 

from the fact; that, dreadful as the prospéct was which I 

had before me, I was calm enough to make several me- 

moranda on my tablets, with the purpose of attaching 

} them to a weight to be tied to the end of my handker- 

chief, and flung out in the hope of letting it be known 

where [ was. These tablets I have now before me; I 

have preserved them ever since, as a memorial of mo- 

ments such as I trust have fallen to’the lot of no other 
human being. I transfer the memoranda verbatim. It 
will be seen that many of the words are but half-written, 
and that in some places entire words have been omitted : 
but -if any one would try the experiment of writing in 

, such a situation, I dare say his composition would be 

; scarcely more correct. I began thus:— 

! “Tam Doctor of St. If any one finds this, 
come to the copper in the new building, where I am 
burning to death for want of a ladder. Half past 12 
o'clock. Haste! haste! 
I had already flung out by weights attached to my sus- 
penders, but they seem to have fallen in the flames.) 

My will is in the upper left hand drawer of the book- 

, case. Let George have the arrangemept of my 
papers. I wish all the papers relating to ’s business 
to be burned (with several other memoranda relating to 
my private affairs, which I omit:) . 

I am-wrapped in a cloud of steam from my wet clothes. 
The thermometer stands at 130°. It is now 26 minutes 
to L o’clock. The air is suffocatingly hot: Iam drench- 
ed in perspiration. I will note all I can. . 

15 m. tol o’e. Therm. 137°. 
This is horrible. I can see the mercury mounting in 
the tube. The moisture from my clothes has all exhaled. 
per | are now as dry as tinder, and hot and hard to the 
touch. 

5 minutes past 1 o’clock. Thermometer 170°. Have 
taken off both my coats and laid them over the hole—the 
rosh of air from it agitated the hot atmos[phere], and 
made it intolerable. 

8 m. past 1 o’c. Therm. 177°. My watch burning 
hot. Have taken it out of my fob. The pencil case 
begins to feel hot in my fingers. Strange to say, my 
body is still cool. *s the6ry about the rad[iation] of 
heat must be erroneous. 

13 m. past 1 o’c. Therm. 195°. 16m. past 1. Therm. 
200°! Have laid off every thing but my boots: could 
not bear the touch of any thing. Breathe cooler on ex- 
hal[ation] than on inhal{ation]. 

hermometer 210°, Watch stopped, owing to expan- 
{sion] of metal. Flame overhead decreasing. Light 
failing. Can see part of the copper changing to a dull 
red. Water would boil now where I hold the pencil in 
my fingers. But for the rubbish, my clothes on [which] 
I stand would [take] fire. I have taken off my boots: 
the metal heels have left their mark singed in the cloth. 
220°. Iam to be roasted alive. My last wishes are 
with and the dear ones. Oh, my God, have merc 
on me, and support her! I shall suffer greater pain 
than any other man but Phalfaris]. A ox Ww be 
baked if hung [where] I now stand. 

228°. The soles of my feet are blister[ing]. One spot 
of the copper is quite red hot. .My vital[s) are turning to 
sweat. Gracious God, how long is this to last! I must 
shrivel soon now: God grant that I may die before the 
hot metal touches me! Oh my dearest ——! 

232°. Whoever finds this, take it to Mr. —— of —— 
St., and leave all to his diserfetion]. The thermometer 
burns my hand—I have dropped it, an@ it [is] broken. 
The heat increas(es}. The smell of the metal is suf- 
focating. I must soon stop.“ 
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I considered that, perhaps, the cause oc’ 


(Two such memoranda as this- 


13 m. 139°. 10 m. 153°! 


The heat has increased very {much]. I can hold the 
tablets but a little longer. My vitals are drying up. The 
persp{iration] is coming slowly. I am blistering all over. 
[Good God, what have I done ?] (erased). Have mercy 
on my soul for Christ’s sake—O God, have mercy on my 
soul! I die, forgiving all my en[emies].” 

With almost the last effort I was capable of making, I 
put the tablets with a heavy piece of mortar (but for the 
mortar I would have been burned to the knees where I 
stood) into the end of my handkerchief, and flung it with 
all ray force out of the mouth of my fiery prison. The 
agony I endured in moving my naked arm so rapidly 
through the hot air was‘almost insupportable ; it was like 
stirring boiling water with it. So great was the pain 
that I had almost fainted; and when I felt the sickness 
and giddiness that precede a swoon, I was almost grate- 
ful for it; as I knew that if I fell on the metal below me, 
I would, in all probability, be deprived of life during my 
insensibility. But the symptoms of fainting left me—a 
prey to only more acute feelings of bodily agony. I stood 
with blisters rising on. my shoulders, and the process of 
decomposition by fire actually beginning on the skin. of 
my legs. The whole fluids of my body had been drained 
in secreting perspiration, and in supplying my lungs with 
the moisture necessary to enable them to preserve the 
temperature of the system. Itis my firm belief that, had 
fluids remained in my body sufficient to supply the 
necessary serum, I would have been one blister from 
head to foot. Excruciating is a weak word to express 
my agony. 

In this state my eye fell on the veins of my arm, where 
they appeared distended with their sluggish current in 
the red light. The flame drew back, and Icft me for a 
moment in darkness—darkness made visible by the lurid 
glare of the copper, which, round the surface of the stop- 
cock, now shone with a red heat strong enough to make 
the outlines. of my ‘horrid prison discernible. A dark 
thought crossed my mind—a thought engendered by the 
devil, but hardly in a hell more frightful. The heavy 
rolling flame swung back again on the burdened night- 
wind, and threw a ‘flickering glare upon the singed mass 
of clothes on which I stood. I dragged up the trousers, 
and thrust a desperate hand into the pocket—the stuff of 
which it was made was smoking with the heat of the 
loose silver it contained—but it was not money I was in 
search of—it was a knife! I grasped it—I half unclasped 
it—it burned the finger and thumb of my right hand as 
if I had closed them on a coal of fire. I flung the in- 
strument of self-destruction from me, and cried aloud to 
God NEVER TO LEAVE ME IN TEMPTATION. 

I did not cry in vain—there were voices above me—I 
heard them distinctly—I heard footsteps on the platform 
—they were gone—no, they were returning—they were 
coming to my rescue. Good God! how shall I describe 
the awful sense of a present Providence—the almost over- 
powering hope—the agonising doubts—and then the joy, 
the gratitude, th® deljrious ecstasy which I experienced 
within the next half minute, as, in the pauses of the flames 
roaring (for it still poured through the building like a 
raging river), the voices of my deliverers sounded louder 
or fainter, or liker imaginary sounds, or voices of real 
beings, until at length that ladder, which was to me the 
welcomest sight that ever the sun shone on, was lowered 
down by hurried and tremulous hands, amid the shud- 
ders of those who never expected to see more of the poor 
sufferer below than a heap of steaming blood-stained cin- 
ders? or how shall I attempt to describe the astonish- 
ment, the pity, the honest pleasure of those benevolent 
men, when they found that, although -speechless-(for in 
all my fauces was not as much moisture as would have 
enabled me to swallow the smallest crumb of bread, and 
my tongue ley in my mouth little better than a piece of 
dry sponge), I was nevertheless able to climb up out of 
that torrid atmosphere into which no fireman would ven- 
ture-to descend ? I cannot do either,and I will not much 
longer dwell on this part of the night’s adventure; suf- 
fice it to say, my last missive had fortunately reached its 
destination, and brought my deliverers to my assistance. 
They carried me in blankets to the hospital ; here I re- 
ceived all the aid that medical service could bestow, until 
sufficiently recovered to be transported to my own lodg- 
ings, where I remained, eebepers “eo ey are of a 
degree of heat, such as perhaps no other human bein : Nae! ht toe 
er} endured “and — for a — and upwards. . jg10n* wag bor ag stir on wp 9} 

am quite satisfied that had the therm-~ 3 = 9 4HG inet nt 

broken, and had I Qhy means fr pan er been reader, , in the ing ne 
(for I could not have held it in my hand mo, yi re it *The author ss n 
igre have shown a temperature much Righior | it}can hope for advancement, 

experiments of either Bl: P) . : 
a few minutes longer would re hy poser gai be injured by candidi 
that I may safely say I have endured the highest pt ether, 
perature of any man on record. My bodily temperature, | basis 
except on some portions of the scarfakin, ot no time rose| all 


ferings it was a great relief to m 
on any part of my person. In fact 1 
was at one time a difference of 180° 
temperature of my body and that of 
Street, Dublin, 

July, 5, 1837. 
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published a fragmentary .work, whieh 
titles “ The Ninth Bridgewater Tent 
without having been appointed by 
of the duke’s fund,—of this work sms 
unfavourable remarks, if we rememk. 
found their way into this Journal; 
itself has since been laid upon oy 
we feel disposed to give the J 
an opportunity of judging of its mepiy) 
tracting the best portions of its pages.” 
is not much printing, but there is duchibe 
and many will decide ‘that it is’ 
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Creator of matter and of mind: are ap 
but in committing these fragments teh 
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the reader's attention to lines of argumer 
appear new, and to views of nature 
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s1 “About the year 1821, I undertook to superintend, 
nt, the construction of an engine for 

lating and printing mathematical and astronomi- 
tables. Early in the year 1833, a small portion of 
t together, and it performed its work 
‘with all the precision which had been anticipated. At 
‘that period circumstances, which I could not control, 
caused what I then considered a temporary suspension 
of its progress; and the government, on whose decision 
ihe continuance or discontinuance of the work depended, 
not yet communicated to me their wishes on the 

tion. The'first illustration I have employed is de- 


for the 


the machine was 


“ About October, 1834, I eommenced the design of] the 

)# mother, and far more powerful engine. Many of the 
‘contrivances necessary for its performance have since 
discussed. and drawn according to various princi- 
ples; and allof them have been invented in more than 
form. I consideg them, even in their present state, 
eptible of practical execution ; but time, thought, 
¢xpense, will probably improve them. As the re- 

sining illustrations are all drawn from the powers of 
is new engine, it may be right to state, that it will 
) the numerical value of any algebraical func- 
at any period previously fixed upon, or con- 

ton certain events, it will cease to tabulate that 
¢ function, and commence the calculation of a 
merent one, and that these changes may be repeated 
a 


about le 
4, Hote I should willingly have feft the subject ; but 
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7 mercantile success or failure of 
whatever the on its publication, 


at volume may be, he shall, 


reward. 


large pecuniary 


‘aeving chose reer to which the institutions of 
sntry bold a oui of those great prizes that sti- 


See y ecional exertions, and which constrain men 
ree of deference to the opinions, 
their countrymen, he has, on the 
hope from their approbation, and, 
js equally exempt ‘from any fear of their 
had his conviction been as strongly op- 
doctrines this fragment advocates, as it is 
Meir favour, he would, had a fit occasion presented 
: ly have laid before the world the arguments 
sh had forced his mind to that conviction. 

f ion, I have to ——— to my myperac cae 
A my hope that they will- put no unkin 

’ =. oe sare sy which, founded on prin- 
nature, ate neeessarily of general appli- 
tion; that‘they will ‘see that motives alien, in my own 
’ to the subject, having been once introduced, 
<a to those who differ from us, as well as a de- 
nce to tratlt itself, compelled me to state them fully. 
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lating Machine.—As much.of the 
gene chen the result of Mr. Bab- 
age’s great and wonderful calculating machine, 
se must first give his own account of it as con- 
As the reader will be 
j upon to employ his thinking faculties, 


ined in the appendix. 


will bear in mind the following account :— 


d from the calculations made by this engine. 


extent. 


and unequivocal contradiction. 


i we now with the chapters of this re- 
book, some of which may startle those 


kept pace with the knowledge of 


_ CHAPTER 1, 
NATURE OF THE ARGUMENT. 


i we acquire of contrivance and desi 
‘Companing ‘our ebservations on the works 


the Calculating Engine.—The nature of the ar- 
advanced in this volume having obliged me to 
mure frequently than I should have chosen, to the 
iting engine, it becomes necessary to give the 
some brief account of its progress and present 


former engine could employ about 120 figures 
oye the present is intended to compute 


having erroneously imagined that the sums 
paid to the workmen for the construction of 
® were the remuneration of my own services, 
ng teenie progress; and a commit. 
A , co aving incidentally led the 
ait te believe that a oon of money was voted to me 


Purpose, I think it right to give to that report 
; ” 


" 


other beings with the intentions of which we are con- 
scieus in our own undertakings. We take the highest 
and best of human faculties, and, exalting them in our 
imagination to an unlimited extgnt, endeavour to attain 
an imperfect conception of that Infinite Power which 
ereated every thing around us. In pursuing this course, 
it is evident that we are liable to impress upon the no- 
tion of Deity thus shadowedfout, many traces of those 
imperfections in our own limited faculties which are 
best known to those who have most deeply cultivated 
them. It is also evident that all those discoveries which 
arm haoman reason with new power, and all additions 
to our acquaintance with the material world, must from 
time to time render a revision of that notion necessary. 
The. present seems to pe a fit occasion for such a-revi- 
sion. 

Many excellent and religious persons not deeply 
versed in what they mistakenly call “Auman know- 
Jedge,”’ put which is in truth the interpretation of those 
laws that God himself has impressed on his creation, 
have endeavoured to discover proofs of design in a mul- 
titude of apparent adaptations of means ty ends, and 
have represented the Deity as perpetually interfering, 
to alter for a time the law’ he had previously ordained ; 
thus by implication denying to him the possession of 
that foresight which is the highest attribute of omnipo- 
tence. Minds of this order, insensible of the existence 
of that combining and generalising faculty which gives 
to human intellect its greatest development, and tied 
down by the trammels of their own peculiar pursuits, 
have’in their mistaken zeal not perceived their own un- 
fitness for the mighty task, and have ventured to repre- 
sent the Creator of the universe as fettered by the same 
infirmities as those by which their own limited faculties 
are subjugated. To causes of this kind must in some 
measure be attributed an opinion which has been indus- 
triously spread, that minds highly imbued with mfathe- 
matical knowledge are disqualified, by the possession of 
that knowledge, and by the habits of mind produced 
during its acquisition, fyem rightly appreciating the 
works of the Creator. 

At periods and in countries in which the knowlédge 
of the priests exceeded that of the people, science has 
always been held up by the former class as an object of, 
regard, and its crafty possessors have too frequently de- 
filed its purity by employing their knowledge for the 
delusion of the people. On the other hand, at times and 
in countries in which the knowledge of the people has 
advanced beyond that of the priesthood, the ministers of, 
the temple have too often been afraid of the advance of 
knowledge, and have threatened with the displeasure of 
the Almighty those engaged in employing the faculties 
he has bestuwed on the study of the works he has 
created. At the present period, when knowledge is so 
universally spread that neither class is far in advance of 
other—when every subject is submitted to unbounded 
discussion—when it is at length fully acknowledged that 
truth alone can stand unshaken by perennial attacks, 
and that error, though for centuries triumphant, must 
fall at last, and leave behind no ashes from which it may 
revive, the authority of names has but little weight : 
facts and arguments are the basis of creeds, and con- 
victions so arrived at are the more deeply seated, and 
the more enduring, because they are not the wild fancies 
of passion or of impulse, but the deliberate results of 
reason and reflection. 

It is a condition of our race that we must ever wade: 
through error in our advance towards truth; and it. 
may even be said that in many cases we exhaust almost 
every variety of error before we attain the desired goal. 
But traths once reached by suchia course are always 
most highly valued; and when, in addition to this, rend 
have been e to every variety of attack whi 
splendid talents quickened into energy by the keen per- 
ception of personal ‘interests ean e hen they 
have revived undying from unmerited neglect; when 
the anathema of spiritual, and the arm of secular power 
have been found as impotent in suppressing, as their 
arguments were in refuting them, then they are indeed 
irresistible... Thus tried,.and thus trium t in the 
fiercest warfare of intellectual strife, even the temporary 
interests. and furious passions which urged on the con- 
test, haye contributed in no small measure.to establish 
their value, and thus to render these truths the perma- 
nent heritage of our race. 

Viewed ‘in this li the ion of an error, 
although -it may be unfavoutable or fatal to the tem- 
porary interest of an individug}, can never be long inju- 
tious to the cause of truth. It may, ate particular time, 
retard its for a while, but it repays the transi- 
tory injury by a benefit as permanent as the duration of 
the trath to which it was: . This reasoning is 








offered for the purpose of - proving that the toleration of 


the fullest discussion is most advantageous to:trath. It 
is not offered as the advocate of or the apology for error ; 
and whilst it is admitted that every person who wilfully 
puts forward as valid an argoment the sonndness of 
whieh he doubts, incurs a deep ibility, it is also 
some satisfaction to refleet that the delay thus oceasioned 
to the great cause can be but small, and that these who 
in sineerity of heart maintein arguments which a more 
advanced state of knowledge shall prove to be erroueous, 
may yet ultimately contribute, by that very publication, 
to its speedier establishment. 
‘ (To be continued. 


Gaming.—The able writer “ Nimrod” con- 
tinues his Anatomy of Gaming in. Fraser's 


eet for September, and translates from 
Le Voleur the following thrilling tale :— 


A few years before the dreadful insurrection of the 
negroes at St. Domingo, that beautiful French colony 
was at the height of its grandeur and prosperity; and 
its cultivation and industry had been the méans of in- 
troducing into it more gold than the mines of South 
America had even furnished the avaricious Spaniards 
with. This precious metal, indeed; circulated there with 
the greatest activity, and with it luxury and extrava- 
gance, as usual, képt pace, in every kind of pleasurable 
enjoyment. Neither is this to be wondered at. Under 
the burning atmosphere of the tropiés, the passions, na- 
turally quick, become. ardent, and even voléanic; whilst 
riches, which in great measure give rise to them, offer 
every means of gratifying:them. 

At the period to which we aliude—namely, the year 
1788—the most predominating passion’ of the wealthy 
inhabitants of St. Domingo was *the banefal and pesti- 
lent one of gaming. Still, the games of calculation, in 
which address and skill neutralise, in some degree, the 
chances of fortune, were not sufficient for the graspin 
inquietude and covetous ideas of its votaries. They look 
forward to those games in which the fascinating expec- 
tations of geining a large sum by a few throws of the 
dice were most likely to be realised, and a fortune made, 
pr lost, in the course of a few hours. So far, indeed, was 
this thirst for gaming carried, that it‘was not an un- 
common occurrence to see houses and estates, with the 
complement of negroes belonging to them, depending on 
the throw of the dice. They (the dice) were placed upon 
the table by dozens, when the player picked out three, 
and commenced his acts of desperation, submitting him- 
self to the power of fate. 

In the year 1788, one Captain St. Every, the son of a 
very rich sugar proprietor, was about twenty-six years 
of age ; and, although of an immense fortune, 
had embraced the ion of arms, and was serving 
in a regiment at Port-au-Prince. In the management 
of the sword and pistol he was quite without a rival, and 
brave even to temerity. Still, te took nothing like un- 
fair advantage of his dexterity ; and, when engaged in 
a conflict, he generally contrived slightly to wound his 
opponents. Jn this he was lucky, even to insolence ; 
although ‘he had been himself oceasionally wounded, 
and, in his numerous duels, had left many trates of- 
blood in the society.of'St. Domingo. He possessed many 
amiable qualities, although he was more feared than 
loved ; forasmuch as his upright conduct and prepossess- 
ing marners could not make amends for the impetuosity 


_of his eharaeter, his propensity for duelling, and*his at- 


tachment tu gaming; for it ‘ls, unfortunately, necessary 
to add, that he was a gamester. 

One evening, in a house of public resort for gaming 
in Port-au-Prince, a few of the inhabitants were seated 
round a table, waiting until a sufficient number of per- 
sons arrived. to enable them to commence play. ‘At 
length one of them called out, “ Who will play?” “TZ 
will play,” said the eaptain of a French frigate, who 
happened to be at that time in the town ; and, taking the 
box, threw the dice, to win or lose, as he thonght, the 
amount of a small sum of money which was put’ upon 
the table. Of course he was ignorant of the game—at 
all events, of the stake—about to be played. ; 

“ Monsieur be esenzarn imed an 
Every, “you have won; take up your winnings :” @ 
the same time ing towards him several bags of gold. 
At the appéarance of their contents, the captain of tho 
fri rank back with ishment, . he 
had only run the risk of winning or losing the small 
sum he saw on the table, which did not exceed a few 
crown pieces (probably counters); and, gently pushing . 
from him the addressed the thus: 

* Gentlemen, d should be want ~ sre, bes good 
mapners, but in common honesty, if I were to appro- 
priate to myself these sums, the winning of which I 
never, in the least degree, contemplated ; having only, 
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as I thought, played for the trifling sum I saw lying on 


the table. I cannot, therefore, look upon this enormous_ 


quantity of as properly my right.” 

“Sire oS Capea Every, “ you must take it; 
for, if you had lost, you would have been obliged to pay 
the same sum.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” replied the naval captain, 

~*if yeu think se. I do not conceive my honour endan- 
gered in refusing to pay a debt which I never contract- 
ed, nor ia refasing to accept of so Jarge a sur, which I 
never entertained an idea of winning.” 

“Monsieur le Commandant,” rejoined Captain St. 
— elevating his. voice to the highest pitch, “if you 
had lost, you should have paid: I would have made you 

do 30!” 

There was in this language, and in the tone in which 
the words were delivered, an evident desire of provoca- 
tion, which could not escape the notice of the naval cap- 
tain; and he answered it in a-similar.manner. The 
resylt was a challenge, which the exertions of the by- 
standers were not able to prevent. 

* Sir,” said Captain St. Every to his-adversary, “as I 
do net wish to take any advantage over you, which my 
known ability in the use of the sword and the pistel gives 
me, I will offer you terms of equality: Let a pistol be 
brought here instantly and charged; and the chance of 
‘the dice shall determine which of the two shall blow out 
the other’s brains.” ; 

““ Accepted !” replies the captain of the frigate. 

A feeling®f horror agitated the whole of the society 
present; several persons left the room, trembting for the 
‘consequences, and resolved not to be witnesses of the 


bloody conflict; whilst others, more hardened in their ~ 


mature, and excited by a brutal curiosity, approached 
nearer to the combatants, who were sitting exactly op- 
posite to-each other, and separated only by a-table four 
feet in width. Whilst a third person was loading the 
pistol, the silence of death pervaded the assembly, and 
‘the calm was only interrupted by some words which 
passed between the adversaries, but not of an aggravat- 
ing nature; for it was observed that they alone preserved 
a coolness of temper in these fearful moments. 

When the pistol was charged, each of the parties mi- 
nutely examined it; and, finding it in proper order, one 
wf them placed it on the table, on which were lying, in 
‘two heaps, the dice. Each drew out three, and it was 
decided that the naval captain should have the first 
throw. He tovk up the box with a firm hand, and, 
putting into it the instruments which were to award 
him either his life or death, he shook them, and threw 
eleven! 

“ That is-a good throw, commandant,” said Captain 
St. Every, suspending for a minute -his ewn throw. 
“* The chance is in your favour; but listen to me: if it 
turns out, as it appears to me it will, that fertune has 
favoured you, I beg you will have neither mercy nor pity 
upon me: for, rest assured, you shall have none frem me. 
-Moreover, I should consider either .as a coward that 
‘would think.of sparing the other.” 

“ Sir,” observed the commandant, “I de not stand in 
meed of your impertinent remonstrances to teach.me how 
to act in this or any other affair.” 

St. Every ther took the box, and, having pet in the 
dice, threw them: they numbered f/teen.! 

The company present were now horror-stricker. Mon.. 
ssieur leCommandant calmly rose from his.seat, and pre- 
wenting to his antagonist—or, rather, his .enemy—the 
firm attitude of a brave man, was thus addressed ‘b 
shim : P 

“ Your lif@belongs to me, sir,” throwing.dewn the 
dice.on the table, and taking the -pistol .in -his hand. 
“+ Recommend your seul to God.!” . 

“Fig, sir!” replied the commandant, placiag his 
thand on his heart:; “an honest man is always ready 
to-——~.” He was not allowed to finish the sentence. 
St. Every’s ball scattered his brains about the room, and 
-also upon the persons of several of those who were pre- 
sent! ’ 


‘After this ‘horrible catastrophe, on which the publi¢ ’ 


‘voice was most loud against Captain St. Every, that 
officer was no longer looked upon. but with horror, and 
was avoided and-shunned by almost every person in the 
‘colony; which -treatment he acknowledged by expres- 
‘sions of hatred and disdain. At length, on the break- 
ing out of the insurrection at St. Domingo, he entered 
the service of the enemy (i. ¢. the English), and served 
as captain under the orders of Gen..Sir T. Maitland ; in 
which he displayed proofs of great bravery, as well as 
the most consummate ability in the art of war. The 
insurgents owed almost all their success to his talents, 
even to their last battle at Ivois, near Tiburon, where he 
‘was killed by a ball in the ribs, at the very moment vic- 
tory declared for him. 
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| the publication of twelve of the finest of the Cartoons and 


13 vols. First Principles of Medicine, by A. Billing, M. D., 
} 2d. ed., 8vo. ‘Fhe Naturalist’s Library, Vol, XIX. (Swain- 
son’s Birds of Africa, Vol. II.) 12mo. The Despatches,| CANADA. 
| &c., of the Marquess Wellesley, Vol. V. 8vo. (completing 
| the work). Simpson’s Plea for Religion, a new edition, 


j8vo. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Explained in 


Miss Pardoe.—If there be any fault to be 
found with Miss Pardoe’s manner of writing it 
is in her overburthening her sentences and 
facts with words, and there is also a defect_in 
her want of vividness; we should have pre- 
ferred too, to be told some additional particu- 
lars of the mode by which she gained access to 
the society of Turks whose doors have been so 
long shut upon the intrusion of Christian feet. 
As we have been informed, Miss Pardoe had 
won a bookselling fame by her. Traits and T'ra- 
ditions of Portugal. She wished much to see 
Constantinople, and with the aid of letters from 
the highest quarters, and interest made for her 
in every shape, she went with her father avow- 
edly to write a work which should have and 
could have no competitor. Her bookseller 
paid all expenses and a large gratuity ; this ac- 
counts for the price of the two octavo volumes, 
$10.00, which we are “ giving away,” as the 
auctioneers say, for fifty cents. Apart from 
the defects, we have noted it as a work of sur- 
passing interest; to be convinced of it let the 
reader peruse the account of the bridal gifts 
and procession, comprised in the chapter com- 
menced on the last page of the last number, 
and continued -on the first of to-day’s. The 
splendour is that of the Arabian Nights, and it 
was visible only last year. 

The Hawk Chief.—We noticed last weck a 
work which has two titles; in London, the 
Hawk Chief, (published by Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard) by Mr. Jolm T. Irving, is called 
the Hunters of the Prairie. A change like this 
is scarcely warrantable ; it leads to many in- 
conveniences. The American edition we have 
read, and find but one fault therewith; the type 
is as large as a spelling book’s, and puts to 
shame our closely packed pages; as a story the 
Hawk Chief is nothing remarkable, but its in- 
cidents are true to nature, and sometimes highly 
amusing. ' : 

The Involuntary Experimentalist.—We refer 
our readers to the story of the Involuntary Ex- 
perimentalist as worthy to compare to the cele- 
brated articles of the same kind from the same 
source, entitled “ Drowning,” and “ The Man 
in the Bell.” 


oe : 
LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Messrs. Hodgson and Graves are about to commence 


Tapestries of Raphael, engraved in Basso Relievo, with 
Bate’s patent Anaglyptograph, by A. R. Freebairn, ac- 
companied by a history of those magnificent works. 

A new volume.of Sermons, by the Rev. Henry Wood- 
ward of Ireland, author of a volume entitled “ Essays, 
Thoughts, and Reflections, and Sermons, on various 
subjects,” is expected to appear shortly. 

A Statistical Journal, and Record of Useful Knowledge, 
is announced for monthly publication, beginning in 
October. ; 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 

Rudiments of Physiology, by the late J. Fletcher, M. D. 
&c.; edited by R. Lowiek M. D. &e. 8vo. Dr. Bennet 


on the Physiology and Pathology of the Brain, 8vo. The 
Old Commodore, by the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” 


edited by his son, with the Life, by Sir J. B. Williams, 


Simple Language, by G. B., 12mo. _Cassella’s Italian 
and French Conversation, 12mo. 
Principal Mathematical Drawing Instruments Employed 
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